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NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 

Philadelphia. — The Mayor's message and annual reports for 1893,* 
which have just appeared, show a more favorable financial condition 
of the city than during any previous year. The large surplus on hand 
December 31, 1893, amounting to $1,248,746, is due, to a certain extent, 
to the settlement of the personal property tax dispute between the 
city and State. The nominal funded debt of $52,758,845 is actually 
reduced $27,928,482, when we take into consideration the sinking fund 
of $24,830,363. This means a per capita indebtedness of $25. When 
compared with Brooklyn and New York, not to speak of Bos- 
ton, this burden of indebtedness is comparatively light. The total 
city debt of Brooklyn on December 31, 1893, was (deducting sinking 
fund) $47,338,499 ; a per capita indebtedness of $54. That of New 
York is a little less than $100,000,000 ; a per capita indebtedness of 
$65. 

The investigation of the alleged violation of reservoir contracts, 
now pending before the Philadelphia Courts, in which it is claimed 
that the contractors have defrauded the city to the extent of some 
three hundred thousand dollars, brings up one of the most important 
and at the same time one of the neglected aspects of municipal gov- 
ernment in the United States. While we have been stripping our 
City Councils of all executive functions, and concentrating these 
powers in the person of the Mayor, little or nothing has been done to 
assure an adequate administrative control over public expenditures. 
After once having made an appropriation, all control over the manner 
of its expenditure passes out of the hands of Councils as long as the 
executive department keeps within the scope of the appropriation. 
In most cities there is no official in the finance department who has 
the power to exercise a direct and efficient control over the character 
of the work done. This was brought out with great clearness at the 
cross-examination of the Philadelphia City Controller. Mr. Thompson 
stated that, having received the certified reports of the Department 
of Public Works that the work had been satisfactorily done, he signed 
the warrants for the same. In fact, no other course was open to him, 
inasmuch as he has no inspectors under his immediate direction to look 
into the work. It is true, that if any complaints are made, he may 

♦Vol. I contains the Reports of the various financial officers of the city, 314 pages 
Vol. II— The Reports of the Department of Public Safety, 975 pages. Vol. Ill- 
Reports of the .Department of Public Works, 800 pages. Vol. IV — Reports of the 
Department of Uw, Educational Charities and Corrections, 385 pages. 
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refuse to sign the warrant ; but as such complaints are referred to the 
Department of Public Works, it is evident that the probability of 
detecting delinquent contractors is greatly reduced. There is here a 
radical defect in the organization of the Finance Department. If the 
City Controller is to have an effective financial control over expendi- 
ture of public funds, it is absolutely necessary to give him the power 
of independent supervision through a corps of trained inspectors un- 
der bis immediate control. The need of such power is shown by 
the helplessness of the Philadelphia Controller in the present case. 
If any further proof be needed, it is only necessary to cite an instance 
which was brought to my notice a short time ago. The Comptroller 
of New York City has all the powers above referred to. He has under 
his immediate and exclusive direction inspectors of highways, of food, 
of supplies, etc. Every piece of contract work performed for the city, 
after having received a satisfactory certificate by the respective depart- 
ment, is subject to the inspection of the comptroller's agent. A few 
weeks ago the work under a paving contract, involving $80,000, was 
found to be defective by the comptroller's inspector. This was after 
the satisfactory character of the work had been certified by the inspec- 
tors of the Department of Highways and the Water Bureau. The 
comptroller immediately stopped all payment, and appointed a commis- 
sion of three experts to examine the work. Their inspection showed 
numerous violations of specifications. The danger of fraud is thus 
reduced to a minimum, which often means a saving of thousands of 
dollars to the city treasury. The experience of Philadelphia shows 
conclusively that this additional power must be given to its Controller. 

New York. — The events of the last two months in both the city and 
State have been full of interest to the student of municipal questions. 
The Constitutional Convention which is about to complete its work 
will have introduced several important changes in the relations between 
State and municipality. The exact nature and import of these 
changes will be discussed in a subsequent number. 

The coming mayoralty election promises to be the most interesting 
in the history of the city. As matters stand at present there is every 
indication that the issue between Ring Rule and Reform will be clearly 
defined. The recent action of the Democratic Convention serves to 
clear the atmosphere. The independence of the electors of New York 
City will be put to a severe test. One of the most encouraging signs 
in the reform movement has been the great citizens' mass meeting 
held at Madison Square Garden, the outcome of which was the 
appointment of a committee of seventy representative citizens, who 
undertake the difficult problem of concentrating divergent political 
forces on a purely municipal issue. It is too early at present to venture 
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and predictions as to the success of this movement. The example 
of New York will go far toward encouraging the new municipal spirit 
in other cities. In its address to the people of New York, the com- 
mittee says : " Convincing proofs of corruption in important municipal 
departments of this city have been presented ; inefficiency, ignorance 
and extravagance in public office are apparent, and business principles 
in the conduct of affairs of this municipality are set aside and 
neglected for private gain and partisan advantage. The present gov- 
ernment of this city is a standing menace to the continued commer- 
cial supremacy of the metropolis and strongly concerns the welfare of 
every family in the whole country, for there is no hamlet in the land 
that the influence of New York City does not reach for good or 
evil." 

Chicago. — The report of Mr. G. P. Brown on "Drainage, Channel 
and Waterway " * is a valuable contribution to the perplexing problem 
of sanitary drainage in our great cities. It is described as a ' ' history of 
the effort to secure an effective and harmless method for the disposal of 
the sewage of the city of Chicago, and to create a navigable channel 
between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River." In the main it 
deals with the project of a canal between Chicago and Joliet which is 
fast becoming a reality. The work on the main drainage canal was 
commenced in September, 1892, and it is expected to be completed by 
1896. The vastness of the undertaking makes it of more than ordi- 
nary interest to follow the plan in its later stages. In 1889 the Illinois 
Legislature passed what is known as the "Sanitary District Act." It 
provided that whenever any area of contiguous territory within the 
limits of a single county contains two or more incorporated cities, 
towns or villages, and so situated that the maintenance of a common 
outlet for drainage would be conducive to the preservation of the public 
health, such territory may be incorporated as a sanitary district. Upon 
the petition of five thousand legal voters of the proposed district to 
the county judge the question of incorporation is to be submitted to 
the voters. A majority in favor of such incorporation is necessary in 
order that such sanitary district may be formed. By an overwhelming 
majority (70,958 for, 242 against) the question of incorporation was 
decided in the affirmative. The act provided that the executive 
authority of each sanitary district should consist of a Board of Trustees 
composed of nine members elected for a term of five years by the 
electors of the Sanitary District. This board was given very wide 

* " Drainage, Channel and Waterway. A History of the effort to secure an 
effective and harmless method for the disposal of the Sewage of the City of Chicago, 
and to create a navigable channel between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi 
River," by G. B. Brown. Pp. 480, Chicago, R. R. Donnelly & Sons Company. 1894. 
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powers as to the borrowing of money, purchasing real estate and 
levying a "direct annual tax sufficient to pay the interest on such 
debt, as it falls due, and also to pay and discharge the principal within 
twenty years." The first Board of Trustees seems to have made but 
little progress in the work. The resignation of three of their numbers 
brought about a reorganization in 1891, from which time the work has 
been pushed with great energy and success. 

The plan, as it exists at present, is to Laild a canal — utilizing portions 
of the old sanitary canal — from Chicago to Joliet. In this way the 
sewage of Chicago will be discharged into the Illinois and Mississippi 
rivers. The channel is expected to become a great waterway between 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi. It is to be 160 feet wide with a 
water-depth of eighteen feet. In September, 1892, work on the first 
ten miles (from Willow Springs to Lockport) was commenced. The 
cost of the canal when completed is expected to be $25,000,000, of 
which nine millions are to come from the "Sanitary District tax," of 
one half of one per cent on the assessable property, one million from 
special assessments and the balance from the issue of bonds. 

The most interesting feature of this stupendous undertaking is the 
effect of this drainage canal upon the water supply of Chicago. With 
all sewage thus kept out of Lake Michigan, the problem of a bounti- 
ful supply of pure water to the rapidly growing city is solved. For an 
indefinite number of years Chicago will then have an unlimited sup- 
ply of the best of water. 

Berlin. — The administrative reports for 1892-93 * and the budget for 
J 893-94 contain a mass of valuable information concerning the 
finances and institutions of the city. Of a total income of nearly 
$21,000,000, taxation furnished less than half (not quite $10,000,000). 
Of the remaining $11,000,000, the profits from the city gas and water- 
works and franchises furnished more than $5,000,000, loans a little 
over $3,000,000. The remaining $3,000,000 were derived from special 
assessments, school money and a few minor items. The report on 
the city debt furnishes an instructive picture of the judicious manage- 
ment which pervades the whole administration. The total city debt 
March I, 1893, was nearly $64,000,000. Of this sum, five and a half 
millions is charged to the account of the city gas works and ten 
millions to the water works, seventeen millions to drainage, two and a 
half millions to the city slaughter house and five millions to the city 
markets. According to the system of financiering at Berlin the inter- 
est and amortization charges must be paid by each of the city's public 

* " Verwallungsbericht des Magistrals zu Berlin, 1892-93." Containing 39 separate 
reports of the Deputations or Committees in charge of the various Departments 
of the government. 
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works upon the debt contracted for its benefit. It is only after this 
sum has been deducted that the question of profits is considered. It 
is evident, therefore, that while the nominal debt of the city may 
be high, four-fifths of the entire sum represents profit-bearing enter- 
prises, which not only pay their own interest and amortization charges, 
but yield a handsome profit in addition. 

The special reports concerning such institutions as the city markets, 
parks, bath houses, children's playgrounds, municipal savings-banks 
and pawn shop, not to speak of such gigantic undertakings as the 
system of sewage farms, all give evidence of the remarkable activity of 
this, the newest of great cities. The cry for the incorporation of the 
immediate suburbs is again being taken up and although the city 
fathers are somewhat reluctant to take upon themselves the added 
responsibility, the time is fast approaching when they will be com- 
pelled to gracefully accept the inevitable. The enthusiasts of muni- 
cipal aggrandizement advocate the incorporation of all the territory 
within a ten-mile radius of the intersection of the two central main 
streets— Friedrich Sltasse and Unter den Linden. This will give 
Berlin a population of about three million within an area less than 
that of Philadelphia or London. 

Italian Cities. — The publication of the communal and provincial 
budgets of the Kingdom of Italy, a work undertaken by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce in 
1863 and continued with but little interruption, forms one of the most 
valuable sources of information for the study of this department of 
Italian public finance. The Annual for 1891 has just appeared giving 
in classified form, complete information concerning the financial con- 
dition of the Italian Communes and Provinces. The total expenditure 
for purposes of purely local government is $128,975,093, which is re- 
markably low when compared with the State expenditure of $374,426,- 
654 for the same year. The same is true of local indebtedness, which 
amounts to about $235,130,684 whereas the State indebtedness is 
nearly ten times as great ($2,248,200,000). This is due to the fact that 
the State discharges many functions which in the United States are 
saddled upon local divisions. The lack of space makes it impossi- 
ble to summarize the many interesting tables. We have here just such 
a publication as has been recommended by nearly every investigating 
committee which has inquired into the financial condition of American 
cities. 

L. S. RowE. 
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